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So far as the available records go to show, the long life of the 
late George Frederick Watts was unmarked by any of the incidents 
which make an artisf s biography romantic or exciting, as his 
character was untinged by any of the qualities which turn a man 
into an object of morbid curiosity. His passing was very different 
from that of Whistler, for example, whose death was a signal 
for the outpouring of innumerable piquant recollections. There 
are no stories to be told about Watts. He was the hero of no war 
of words. In fact, there was something in his personality akin to 
that of Wordsworth, whose " plain living and high thinking " he 
made his own rule of life. Like the poet, he had a lofty mind, 
loved seclusion, and did his work in the world with a devotion 
and a dignity which can only be described as unworldly. The ear- 
liest portrait of him that I know is one painted by himself when 
he was still a young man. It is the portrait of a thinker. I can- 
not imagine him, at any period of his career, as other than a grave, 
fine-fibered man, dedicated by all the impulses of his nature to 
ennobling tasks, and absorbed, amid all the materialism and tur- 
moil of our modern life, in 

"High and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted." 

" What," asks the reader to whom, perhaps, technique means 
more than the thing it is used to express, " What has all this to 
do with Watts's art?" Everything, as it seems to me. He was 
the one painter of his time in England to whom the idea was a 
controlling force, so saturating his art, in all its relations, that 
yon could not approach him in any of his moods without instantly 
realizing that he had something to say to you, and that this some- 
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thing supplied the picture in question with its chief reason for 
existing. None of his fellow countrymen, with the possible ex- 
ception of William Blake, ever conveyed quite the same impres- 
sion of art surcharged with thought. Men like Leighton, Burne- 
Jones, Eossetti and Millais seem, beside him, the merest story- 
tellers. The only point that he ever had in common with them 
was an inability to acquire complete technical proficiency. In all 
other respects he occupied a place apart, exercising unique power 
in the creation of beautiful and significant images, every one of 
them stamped with the quality of his brain and appealing to us 
as symbols, not as painted things. His absorption in the idea 
rather than in the fact is indicated in the description given by 
one of his biographers, the Kev. Hugh Macmillan, of his method 
of working: 

"He never uses any model to help Mm; nor does he arrange, as is 
the manner of the painters, the folds of robes, and the other lay fig- 
ures and furniture of his pictures beforehand in his studio, to enable 
him to realize these features more vividly. He paints his pictures en- 
tirely, from first to last, from his own imagination, and introduces no 
copy of any outward object to mar the ideal effect. In this way, the 
outward representation of his conception is, as it were, of one piece 
with the inward imagination. . . . He makes no preparatory studies, in 
whole or in part, of his pictures. He first thinks out the subjects of 
them in all their details in his own mind: and then directly begins to 
sketch them out on the canvas, without the intervention of any design 
between him and them." 

Plainly, the artist of whom this was written was as far away 
from the purely literary atmosphere of the English Pre-Baphael- 
ites, as he was from the strictly technical ideals of those to whom 
Velasquez and Hals are the only important figures in the history 
of European painting. Watts stood aside, then, from the pre- 
vailing tendencies of modern art. He exhibited at the Eoyal 
Academy, of which he was a loyal supporter, but he always seemed 
a kind of anachronism there, an old master, born out of his time, 
strayed in amongst the Philistines. The spirit of his work was no 
more in harmony with that of Burlington House than with that 
of the Salon. In the old Grosvenor Gallery, and afterwards in 
the New Gallery, he exhibited under perhaps more congenial 
conditions, but his work appeared to best advantage in Little Hol- 
land House, bis own home, to which he gladly admitted the puB- 
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lie, or in some such separate arrangement as that which was given 
to the collection of his portraits and pictures brought to this 
country and shown at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1885. 
He must be considered largely as an isolated phenomenon, if the 
true outlines of his artistic character are to be apprehended. 
There is nothing in his style that can be identified as due to the 
influence of this or that master. In his youth he had no instruc- 
tion that amounted to anything, either in the drawing-school of 
the Eoyal Academy, which he attended for a time, or in the studio 
of the sculptor, William Behnes, which he entered as a kind 
of observer. The Elgin marbles are said to have made a deep 
impression upon him, but they did not make him a classicist 
When he obtained a prize in a public competition with a decora- 
tive design, " Caractacus Led in Triumph through the Streets of 
Rome," and used the money to go to Italy, in the early forties, 
he stayed there four years without transforming himself into a 
neo-Italian. Yet, if we are not to make his originality too un- 
natural a thing, but must link him somewhere with the masters of 
painting, it is to the great Venetians that I should say he was, 
in a measure, akin. 

He understood and, I believe, loved their language, their large, 
stately way of putting things, and their heroic but restrained 
passion. Form, in his eyes, as in theirs, took on a certain 
grandeur, was marmoreal and even hierophantic. Moreover, for 
him, as for them, it was of little worth, save in so far as it lent 
itself to the more nobly dramatic issues of the imaginative world. 
For the devotional ecstasy and dainty conceits, the classical balance 
and artless realism of the earlier Florentines he seems to have 
had less sympathy. His instinctive drift toward the grand style 
may be pointedly illustrated by an episode dating from before his 
departure for Italy. He painted then a large canvas, formerly in 
the possession of the Cosmopolitan Club but now in the Tate Gal- 
lery, representing that pitiful hunting scene which brings a fan- 
tastic horror into Boccaccio's story of Nastagio degli Onesti, in 
the fifth day of the Decameron. Now, a Florentine in the bot- 
tega of Botticelli, possibly Sandro himself, decorated one of four 
cassone panels with the same subject. The picture is in the col- 
lection of M. Spiridion at Paris. It is a beautiful example of 
Tuscan narrative art, naive but spirited. The scene is realized 
with almost painful vividness. The naked woman, flying from the 
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huntsman, holds, so to say, the centre of the stage, and we are 
spared nothing of the brutality of the pursuing mastiffs, sinking 
their teeth in her white flesh. All the details of a tragically in- 
terrupted banquet, the guests springing from their chairs, the 
overturned table, the flying dishes and utensils, are painted with 
the utmost accuracy, and in the background trees, ships, tents, 
castles and hills are drawn with loving care. Here, in a word, 
is a line-for-line illustration to the story. Watts saw the subject 
as Titian might have seen it. He set the scene in a landscape 
rendered imposing by a broad view of the open sea, threw the 
astonished witnesses of the hunt into a group as simple in its 
masses of form and drapery as it is dramatic in sentiment, and 
made his hunted woman a type of nameless terror rather than one 
of physical anguish, gleaming like a phantom beneath the shadow 
of a foe as mysterious as the knight in the Florentine cassone 
piece is of the earth earthy. It does not matter that the latter 
is, in its minor way, a little masterpiece, and that the painting 
by Watts is, in execution, sadly wanting in signs of mastery. The 
spirit of the thing is what arrests the critic, disclosing to him the 
majestic pace adopted by Watts even at that early period. 

I would like to see the fresco with which he embellished the 
Villa Careggi, near Florence, where Lord and Lady Holland 
entertained him in the course of his Italian wanderings. It com- 
memorates the death of a physician who was accused of poisoning 
his master. The unhappy man was cast into a well. Could 
Watts have adjusted so violent and even atrocious a theme to the 
exacting requirements of pictorial art? For my part, I do not be- 
lieve the task daunted him in the least. He must have found the 
way out with ease. This, not simply because of that exalted tem- 
perament of his, which made it always natural for him to in- 
vent gracious and imposing designs to carry his ideas, but because 
he had, for a man untrained in the schools, an extraordinary com- 
mand over plastic forms and could, indeed, mould them to his 
purposes with an authority greater than that of many a skilled 
Academician. It was not in the subtleties of modelling that he 
excelled. On the contrary, his surfaces were apt to be coarsely 
handled; his contours were roughly generalized, rather than ex- 
quisitely drawn, and his flesh tints were notoriously muddy. But 
in the broad massing of forms he was a master; in flinging the 
sinewy limbs of his men into just the right attitudes, in lending 
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to his mighty deep-boeomed women an. air like that of Michael 
Angelo's solemn Amazons, he was not only powerful but fluent. 
You feel that the man who could treat the human figure in this 
fashion, nude or draped, had an almost Greek delight, and skill, 
in solving the most difficult of all artistic problems. Only, for 
the joy of the Greek in the beauty of form as an end in itself, we 
have, in Watts, an essentially modern perturbation of soul, a con- 
stant concern for the emotions under which these sentient beings, 
whose bodies he delineates with so facile a hand, may be labor- 
ing as he paints them. Nay, they must quiver with emotion, else 
he cannot paint them at all. We have seen how he avoided practi- 
cal study of the nude, how the Elgin marbles took the place of the 
living model in his experience. One feels, vaguely, in studying 
his work, that in his eyes the portrayal of the human form for its 
own sake must have seemed a kind of sacrilege. No; for him the 
heroes of mythology or of Scripture, the figures he drew from old 
or modern literature, and those in which he embodied his own re- 
flections on life and death, were symbols or nothing. This is to 
be regretted in so far as it placed a drag upon his technical ad- 
vancement, but it is to be valued, on the other hand, for the 
stimulus that it must have given to his inventive faculty. Eager 
to pack his art with meaning, and too original, as he was too lofty 
of mind, to rely on lifeless accessories for the elucidation of his 
idea, he made that plastic gift to which I have referred a means to 
a spiritual end, giving to form an eloquence all his own. 

No one in England ever approached him in making a figure 
thrill with a specific emotion, or in giving it an attitude absolutely 
expressive of a predominant thought Across the Channel, there 
were one or two men who moved on the same high plane; but 
Puvis de Chavannes, who was greatly his superior as a painter, 
wanted his weight of line, and was rarely as poignant in emotion 
as Watts was all the time; while Gustave Moreau, that turbid 
genius, never had half the Englishman's grasp of a subject. 
Robbed of their accessories, the pair in Moreau's "Medea and 
Jason" might stand forth as academic abstractions. With or 
without their accessories, there is no mistaking the actors in 
Watts's tragic dramas. Is it the falling lyre in his " Orpheus and 
Eurydice," or is it the relaxed form of the goddess, the pallor in 
her face, and the tense alarm visible in the whole frame of the 
god, that tell us the story? In one version the artist painted of 
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this composition, the lyre does not appear at all. What is it that 
proclaims the stricken lovers, floating like incarnations of dolor 
in the night across the most touching canvas that Watts ever 
painted, the Paolo and Francesca of Dante's poem? There is 
nothing there to trick out the theme and meet the lagging spec- 
tator half-way; you do not need to consult a catalogue in the 
presence of this picture — the figures in it are their own inter- 
preters. Turn from this to some such essay in pretty romanti- 
cism as Kossetti's " Paolo and Francesca," and ask yourself what 
would become of the meaning of that work if the name of Mala- 
testa were eliminated from the window and the book were taken 
from Paolo's knee. We would have then simply a kiss, exchanged 
by any lovers in any age. Concentration, simplicity, a faculty 
for tearing the heart out of a subject and transferring it to canvas 
intact, these were the salient characteristics of Watts as an imagi- 
native designer, separating him, as by a gulf, from the great horde 
of modern picture-makers. 

Once, in the catalogue to an exhibition of his, he said: "The 
great majority of these works must be regarded rather as hiero- 
glyphs than anything else, certainly not as more than symbols, 
which all art was in the beginning, and which everything is that 
is not directly connected with physical conditions." I dare say 
that, with this seeming warrant, there will not be wanting ex- 
positors, by and by, to tell us all manner of things about what 
this man of dreams and deep thought put into his pictures. But 
there does not really seem to be anything very dark about his 
"hieroglyphs." Take almost any of his pictures, "Charity," 
" The Throne of Death," " Diana and Endymion," " The Bridge 
of Life," "Prometheus," "The Death of Abel," "Mammon," 
"The Minotaur," "Galahad," "Love and Death," and so on 
through the long list. I do not pretend that every one of them 
is an open book. But, taking Watts's mythological, allegorical 
and illustrative designs all together, there is surprisingly little 
mysticism in them; they are never wilfully obscure; they stand, 
first and last, for the effort of a noble spirit to comfort and cheer 
mankind with fine ideas, set forth in direct fashion. Incidentally, 
the artist — since he is, after all, an artist as well as a teacher — will 
exert the charm of beautiful form and monumental design. Inci- 
dentally, though he has not the gift of color but is, on the con- 
trary, always at odds with his palette, and cannot help leaving his 
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tones stringy and impure, without any of the luminosity which one 
feels the gods ought to have granted him, he will do his best to 
throw a sensuous glamour over his canvas. But, above all, he 
will enforce upon you the sublimity of life and death, the magic 
of poetry, the thought and feeling that make art always, in the 
last resort, a matter of humanity as well as of paint and brushes. 

If these preoccupations of his tell constantly in his pictures, 
they are hardly less effective in his portraits, which are so clearly 
works " of the centre," so rich in the qualities of the painter for 
whom surfaces are only veils but dimly hiding the soul beneath, 
that they would have given him the rank he enjoyed even if he 
had never painted anything else. In the " Life of Tennyson " it 
is recorded that " he once asked Mr. Watts to describe his ideal of 
what a true portrait-painter should be, and he embalmed the sub- 
stance of Mr. Watts's reply in some of the noblest lines in the 
"Idylls." Here are the lines: 

"As 'when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely, through all hindrance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best." 

It must have been as far back as the fifties that the poet and the 
painter had their dialogue on this subject, but even earlier Watts 
had shown that he held the view of portraiture which Tennyson 
put into verse for him — and lived up to it. The portrait of him- 
self in armor, painted for Lord Holland in his Italian period, is 
much more than a costume study : the character of the man looks 
out piercingly from the romantic canvas, and the portraits of 
political and other notabilities which he drew or painted then and 
not long after for the same patron, all denote a resolution to 
grasp the things to which externals are but an index. Fate was 
kind to him. In Lord Holland's circle he found the most inter- 
esting sitters, the Princess Mathilde, Lucien Bonaparte, the Due 
d'Aumale, Guizot and Thiers, and many other figures of the great 
world. He had then a markedly precise method, not inflexible, 
but still more painstaking than free. Some of these early portraits 
of his recall the French Academicians of the time; they might 
have been painted by Flandrin or Delaroche. The savor of formal- 
ism in them is in curious contrast to the intellectual vitality they 
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possess. Watts was not long, however, in broadening his method, 
and the tendency in the great mass of portraiture by which he is 
chiefly known to-day, the fruit of his riper years, is all in the 
direction of bolder modelling and looser brushwork. He gives a 
prof ounder rendering of structure, and envelops it in a richer 
atmosphere. From the start he seems to have gravitated toward 
types of mature and brilliant manhood, rather than toward femi- 
nine charm. When he did execute portraits of women, he made 
them, like his portraits of men, studies of character, wasting no 
time or energy on the pretty effects so dear to the fashionable 
portrait-painter. One amongst the comparatively small number 
of these paintings, the famous full length of the Hon. Mrs. Percy 
Wyndham, is a portrait of the modern grande dame, which, for 
dignity and high-bred sentiment, might stand beside the historic 
canvases of the Venetian school. '£. more delicate tribute was 
never offered by a young painter to a veteran, than the one which 
Sargent offered to Watts, when he introduced this full length into 
the background of his celebrated triple portrait of Mrs. Wynd- 
ham's daughters, the canvas now popularly known as " The Three 
Graces." It was the happiest of salutations from a modern to 
an old master. But, for the fullest measure of Watts's genius as 
a portrait-painter we must still go to that wonderful array of 
canvases in which he commemorated the statesmen, poets and 
other public men of the Victorian era. 

He was their "limner in extraordinary," the interpreter of 
their genius, and, so far as their personalities were concerned, the 
custodian of their fame. He had it in his hand to send his sitters 
down to posterity as so many " frail tenements of clay," or as the 
embodiments of certain qualities of mind or soul; and somehow, 
in spite of the technical limitations which always hampered 
him, he followed with remarkable success the course which his 
idealistic nature inevitably dictated to him. His scope was un- 
bounded, for his sympathy embraced the most diverse types. He 
portrayed Swinburne and Eossetti as readily as Tennyson or Mat- 
thew Arnold, and was no less sure of hand when painting the lean 
ascetic features of Leslie Stephen than when painting the leonine 
head of Lord Lawrence. No doubt, it sometimes happened that 
his sitters did not see themselves as Watts saw them. Carlyle did 
not like his portrait, and it is said that Cardinal M anning was 
much distressed when Watts gave him an unduly florid oonv 
voi/. oiiXxix. — no. 574, 27 
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plexion. He did not realize that his red robes, from which the 
light was reflected on his face, were responsible for this, and 
blamed the painter for making him look, as he thought, like a 
high liver. But the general testimony of those who have known 
the celebrities painted by Watts, goes to confirm the impression 
derived by the world at large from the canvases alone — that he 
had a gift for telling the truth about his sitters. His portraits 
are in harmony with all that we know of them and of their work. 
By his grace they will be known in the future precisely as they 
were, and for precisely what they were. In thus creating perma- 
nent memorials of the great Englishmen of bis time, he not only 
put the individual in his debt, but laid the nation under a heavy 
obligation, and it is perhaps worth while to ask what his country- 
men did to show their gratitude. 

They praised him without stint. They freely accepted the 
gifts he made to more than one public institution, his splendid 
addition to the stores of the National Portrait Gallery being re- 
ceived with positive enthusiasm. Twice a Baronetcy was offered 
to him — only to be refused on both occasions. Watts had no taste 
for titles. The most that he would accept from the Government 
was membership in the Order of Merit established on the corona- 
tion of the present King. The Academy was quick to honor it- 
self in honoring him, and he was not without the usual official 
recognition, both at home and abroad, which an artist of his dis- 
tinction would be bound to receive. Yet England never gave him 
the opportunity to paint upon the walls of her public buildings 
those colossal decorations in which his genius might, perhaps, 
have found its best outlet. The work he executed for a hall in the 
Houses of Parliament, early in the fifties, was not followed by 
similar commissions. The fresco in Lincoln's Inn he executed at 
his own expense, and when he offered to decorate the interior of 
Euston Station without charge to the railway company, the 
directors refused their consent. In short, private individuals were 
frequently forthcoming to employ his brush, but the managers of 
the larger enterprises which nominally, at least, stand more or less 
for a public policy, passed him by. Are the English to be blamed ? 
It is always natural to scorn a nation's neglect of its great men. 
But to approach this point is to approach the whole question of 
Watts's standing as an artist, to ask whether he was one of those 
commanding geniuses who enforce themselves upon their age, or 
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one of the less fortunate men in whose characters there are 
hiatuses, imperfections, limitations, which act forever as bars to 
the achievement of unquestioned fame. There can be no doubt 
that Watts belonged to this latter class, and it is juster, I think, 
frankly to recognize that fact, than to criticise the English for 
leaving a talent unexploited at their gates. 

Great he was, with the greatness of a fine intellect and a pure 
imagination; his moral fervor reacted upon his work with results 
that it would be silly to group with those of the ordinary painter of 
didactic anecdotes, and all through the tangible fabrics of his 
creating, in the dramatic sweep of his design, and in the nobility 
of his forms, you discern a beauty that has the accent of greatness 
upon it. But Watts was not a great painter; he did not reach in 
drawing, modelling, and color the plane of the great masters, and 
without that uplift he failed, necessarily, to impose himself abso- 
lutely upon his generation, to bend his countrymen to his will or 
to found a school. 

Royal Coetissoz. 



